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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

By E. Levasseur, 

On Behalf of the Committee of Statistics of Primary Education. 



In 1889 the International Statistical Institute, in its ses- 
sion at Paris, appointed a committee to study the methods 
and results of primary education. 

The reporter, M. E. Levasseur, presented to the session at 
Vienna, in 1891, a report composed of two parts: (1) Ten 
chapters devoted to the study of primary education in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; in Holland, France, German 
Empire (Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Baden), Switzerland, 
Austria, and Hungary, Sweden, and Norway ; (2) Compara- 
tive statements upon the pedagogical organization, statistical 
methods and situation of education in the above-named states. 

M. Levasseur presents today on behalf of the same com- 
mittee a second report, composed on the same plan, in which 
the following states are described : Spain, Portugal, Rou ma- 
nia, Finland, United States, and the Argentine Republic. 

The data upon which this report is based have been pre- 
pared and sent to M. Levasseur by the directors themselves 
of the statistical service, who are nearly all members of the 
International Statistical Institute. That rSmviS, as regards 
the European states, is limited to the most characteristic 
facts. 

SPAIN. 



Number of public schools 

" " private " 

" in 1880, of teachers in public schools 
" " " " " private " 

" of pup\ls in public schools 

" " " " private " 

Expenses for public primary education 



12,337 

3,283 

23,783 

9,751 

549,607 

114,004 

29,149,974 pesetas. 



1885. 



24,529 
5,576 



1,552,434 
290,749 
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PORTUGAL. 



1885-: 



1888 -i 



Number of schools. 

(Of which are official schools). 

Number of teachers 

" " pupils 

In 1883, expenses for public primary education 



5,384 

(3,657) 

3,776 

236,936 

564,667 nubreis. 



5,339 

(3,825) 

4,069 

237,783 



ROUMANIA. 





1872-73. 


1891-92. 




2,401 

2,480 

92,023 


3,994 
3,938 1 
238,681 







1 The number of teachers in private schools was 855 in 1872- 73 ; it is not given for 1891-92. 
FINLAND. Public Schools Only. 



Number of schools. . . 

" " teachers.. 

" " pupils.. .. 
Expenses 



1873. 



408 


1,134 


408 


1,385 


18,234 


51,000 




2,815,000 marks* 



1891. 



1 All the expenses are not included in this total. 

Taking into consideration the great importance of the 
American people, and the educational system in the United 
States, the chapter on the United States is much more devel- 
oped. The numerical data have been taken mostly from the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. It in- 
cludes briefly the history of primary education from the act 
of Massachusetts in 1642 to the present time, and indicates 
why the establishment of the free-school system and the gen- 
eral improvement and propagation of primary education are 
the one essential condition of American democracy. 

Then the reporter investigated (1) The administrative 
organization of education in some states, particularly in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Illinois; (2) The courses of 
studies and number of hours attributed to each course, accord- 
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ing to the chart exhibit in the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, by W. T. Harris ; and, (3) The works of those col- 
lectors of public statistics, which are condensed in the most 
important Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. 
That part of the chapter devoted to the results of the sta- 
tistical work states for each state or territory, for several 
years, the number of schools, teachers, pupils, etc., and for 
the United States the general yearly results since 1870. It 
would be sufficient to give in the present outline a summary 
of the accomplished progress, and extract some statistics 
relating to three years, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 



Common Schools. 



Number of school houses 

Value of school property 

Number of teachers, male 

" " " female 

" " " total 

Expenses for salaries 

Total expenditure 

Number of enrolled pupils 

Average attendance 

Attendance per 100 enrolled 

Average number of days of class in school 
Number of pupils in private schools 



116,312 

$130,383,008 

77,520 

129,932 

230.225 

$37,832,506 

$63,396,066 

6,871,523 

4,077,347 

59.3 

132.2 



178,222 

$209,571 ,718 

122,795 

163,798 

286,593 

$55,942,972 

$78,094,087 

9,867,505 

6,145,932 

62. 3 

130.3 



226,839 

$342,876,494 

125,002 

283,333 

563,935 

$91,683,338 

$140,277,484 

12,697,196 

8,144,938 

64.1 

134.3 

1,611,200 



In the United States, according to their population, the 
proportion of enrolled pupils is very high, 22 per 100 out of 
the total population are enrolled in public or private schools. 
Nevertheless, because the number of the class days is limited 
(134), and the attendance, while greater than formerly, is 
only 64 per 100 in 1890, the result is that every pupil is, by 
average, attending school only 87^ days. The proportion is 
much better in towns (190 class days, and 70 attending out 
of every 100 enrolled) than in the country (115 class days, 
and 62 attending). 

In the second part of his report, M. Levasseur says that, 
as in most other matters of facts, so in educational statistics, 
an international comparison is very difficult to establish, and 
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that this kind of comparison cannot be absolutely correct. 
The institutions are not the same everywhere, and the same 
names (or about the same by translation) do not cover the 
same things ; so the common schools in America are not 
exactly corresponding to ecoles primaires publiques in France, 
and much less to "inspected schools" in England. The en- 
rollment of pupils and the statement of attendance are not 
established upon the same system ; the name la chef or maitre 
does not signify the same degree of science or the same pro- 
fessional attainments in all countries. 

Of course, the reporter concludes that the international 
statistics of primary education is an interesting subject of in- 
quiry, very useful, but practical only for pedagogues who 
know sufficiently the diversity of institutions ; and that the 
results must be used only with caution. If one extract statis- 
tics from two statistical volumes published by two different 
states, and compare them without stating beforehand that 
they are really of the same species, he would be exposed to 
gross mistakes and false judgments. 

As the International Statistical Institute intends princi- 
pally to propose uniform rules in matters of public statistics 
and promote the statistical publications, the reporter ends his 
report enumerating the necessary data for the statistics of 
primary education, and inviting every civilized state to pub- 
lish, at least once in five years, an official record of statistics 
on this matter. That is a minimum requested by M. Levas- 
seur; but many states have not yet given it. The United 
States give much more ; so, instead of looking to others as a 
model, they may be rather cited as an example. 

Two comparative tables, extracted from the second part of 
the report, are as follows: — 
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Year. 



830 
890 



892 
891 
890 



States. 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Austria 

Hungary 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway 

Spain 

Portugal 

Koumania 

Finland 

United States 



Public Schools. 



19,498 

3,076 

8,251 

2,952 

5,673 

67,359 

34,016 

2,205 

1,580 

7,141 

17,619 

17,619 

44,664 

10,516 

6,282 

24,529 



224,839 



Private 
Schools. 



1,263 

11,498 
1,209 

77 
30 
57 
979 
979 
7,975 



5,576 



Total. 



4,215 

81,857 

35,225 

2,282 

1,610 

7,198 

18,098 

16,702 

52,639 



30,105 
5,339 
3,994 
1,891 



Year. 



States. 



Number of Pupils, 



Observations. 



890 
890 



890 
890 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Bavaria 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway 

Spain 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Finland 

United States 



4,341 

664. 

50' 

652 

616 

5,601 

5,082. 

583. 

831 

476, 

2,872. 

2,015, 

2,241, 

668,: 

295,: 

1,843, 

237,' 

238. 

51, 

12,697. 



,364 
,460 
,865 
,978 
091 
,567 
,252 
,242 
,829 
,101 
,929 
612 
220 
112 
,239 
183 
,783 
,681 
000 
196 



Only inspected schools. 
Only inspected schools. 
Only inspected schools. 

Only public schools. 



Only public schools. 



Public schools only. 



Public schools only. 



The conclusions are the same as those of the previous 
report. The Committee recommended, to every state to pub- 
lish a statistical report on education at least every fifth year, 
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and to define exactly in this report the meaning of the words 
school, class, teacher, pupil; to include in those statistics 
(1) Appropriations for the public schools (from state and 
other sources) ; (2) Number of primary schools (public and, 
if it is possible, private); (3) Number of teachers ; number 
of pupils ; (4) Number of enrolled scholars who can read, for 
the countries in which this information exists. These statis- 
tics are to be regulated according to the definitions adopted 
at the Vienna session. 



